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they were to officiate, is that the same thing as forbid- 
ding them to marry ? To reason in such a manner is 
the same as to say — The priests of the Old Testa- 
ment, when they were to sacrifice or perform any other 
function in the Temple, were not to come near their wives, 
therefore they were forbidden to marry. Be candid, 
my friend. Does not such a mode of reasoning appear to 
you ridiculous ? 

Eustachio — This remark of yours is curious. Many 
obscure things may thus be made clear, by showing 
the agreement of tlioie canons which seem to disagree. 
Prove to me now, hovever, that the councils really had 
this mcanins; whtn tliey ordered the clergy to abstain 
from their wives, &u. 

Salviano — Yes, such was the meaning of various 
councils, and they cannot be understood otherwise. We 
must thus understand the second canon of the second 
Council of Carthage, which is expressed in this manner — 
"It is pleasing to all that the bishops, priests, and 
deacons — those, in fine, who administer the sacraments — 
tliat they should observe chasity, and abstain, also, 
from their wives." To the same effect is the 8th canon 
of Gratian, which says — *' Having heard of the incon- 
tinency of some of the clergy, though it be with their 
own wives, it is decreed that the bishops, priests, and 
deacons, according to their own statutes, should abstain, 
from their wives." Therefore, according to these canons 
the clergy might have wives, provided they abstained 
from them according to their own statutes. What is 
the meaning of this? To say the truth, in reading 

these words — " Secundum propria itatuta" I myself 

did not know well, at first sight, what they meant. 
I observed, however, that in some canons, instead of the 
words quoted above, it was written, "inpropriis ter- 
liijnjs." These canons mean, therefore, that the clergy 
should abstain from their wives whenever it came to 
their turn to perform ecclesiastical duties. Balsamo 
explains the fact so clearly as to take away 
every difficulty. In the fourth canon of the same 
council he says—" The synod does not forbid commerce 

with them except in their own terms that is, on the 

days appointed for the turn of each of them." " Nisi 
in propriis terminis — id est, in prtBstilutis'unius cujus<ffie 
vicis diebus." We may add, also,' the Trullan Council, 
13th canon, which orders "the sub-deacons, deacons, 
and priests wlio administer the sacraments to abstain 
also from their wives in their own terms, knowing that 
there is a time for everything, especially for fasting and 
prayer ; therefore, it is suitable for those who assist at 
the altars when ihey begin the sacred fdnctions to be 
continent in all things." 

Eustachio — But does the Greek Church also under- 
stand it thus ? 

Safoia»o_Tlie Greek Church has better views than 
the Latin upon this point. To command priests to ab- 
stain from their wives when they were to preach the 
Holy Gospel, or to admininister the sacraments, is quite 
adifferent thing from taking away their wives by for- 
bidding them to marry according to an express law. 
The decrees of the above named councils are Catliolic 
and praisewortliy. If, according to the doctrine of St. 
Paul, the husband should separate from his wife for a 
time, to give himself to fasting and prayer, why should 
not the minister leave his wife at the time when he is to 
fulfil the duties of his ministry? But vour ordinances, 
on the contrary, are opposed to the Word of God, and to 
the practice of the Church of both testaments, and very 
far from being truly catholic, they may be considered 
quite heretical. As they derive their origin, moreover, 
from tlie impure sources of the Tatians, Siricians, and 
other heretics, so they cover all Christendom with im. 
purity. Ah, if your Church had followed the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ as their pole-star, they would not have 
struck upon such rocks ; they would not have been en- 
chanted by the Siricians and the Callistians, as by so 
many Syrens ; they would not have given up the valu- 
able liberty granted to them by God himself, nor would 
they in fine, have cast so many snares upon the necks 
of men to drag them into the most filthy lusts, and 
thence into eternal perdition. 

Eustachio— la saying that our Church has not fol- 
lowed the doctrine of Jesus Christ, nor the practice of 
the Churches of the Old and New Testaments, you mean 
to insinuate that the law enacted against the marriage of 
ecclesiastics is quite a new thing ; and you do this, per- 
haps, to make it odious to our young priests ; but you 
ought to know that it dates many centuries back, and 
that for many ages it has been received by our Church 
and practised by her ministers. 

Salviano — Your law is not only a new thing, but I 
must tell you, moreover, that it is not a law at all, since 
a rule is no rule if it be not according to the Holy Gospel. 
Admitting that your law has been introduced into your 
Church as long ago as you please, by artifice and 
trickery, still it is new for all that. We have marriage 
granted by God to the patriarchs, the prophets, the 
apostles, and the pastors, during the course of many 
ages, and this marriage was taken away by you in the 
ages that came after. This alone would be sufficient to 
prove that the celibacy of priests is quite a new thing ; 
but I am not satisfied with this, and will prove it to you 
more fully at our next meeting. At present, farewell. 
(To be continued.} 



THE OLD IRISH CLERGY— No. L 

The following is one of the odd stories contained in that ancient and safficiently.corioug compilation, the Tripar- 
tite Life of St. Patrick. That we do not err in styling itancient, appears from the fact, noticed by Mr. Petrie, 
in his learned essay on the Bound Towers, &c., of Ireland, p. 158, that " no writer, however sceptical, has ever 
ventured to assign it to a later period than the tenth century." Of the nature of its contents this story furnishei 
a not altogether uninteresting specimen : — 

"Another time this holy man took his journey from Tarah to Usney Hill, with a view to building a Church 
there. But in this he met with opposition from the two sons of Niall, and brothers of King Laogaire, Fiach and 
Eoda : to whom the man of God at first spake civilly, promising tliem that if they would allow the Church to be 
erected in honour of God, in that lovely spot, the moderators and rectors of that Church should be chosen from 
among their descendants. But when they not only refused to give heed to his piieaching, and the benevolent 
proposal he made them, but were even "taking steps tq have him laid hands on, and removed by force from the 
place ; then began the man of God, in righteous vengeance for such ill-usage, to let fly the dart of malediction 
against them and their posterity. And when, opening his mouth for this end, he had given utterance to the word 
Cursed, thereupon his disciple, S. Seachlin, taking out of his mouth the sentence he had commenced, completed 
it by adding the words, be the stones of Usney Bill. Well pleased was the man of God with the dutiful sympathy 
of his disciple, and the prayer that he expressed : and to the sentence thus pronounced he gave accordingly his ratifi- 
cation. Wonderful to tell, from that day to this, those stones, as though still subject to the influence of that 
curse, are found utterly unserviceable for building, or any other human purpose. So that it has become a pro- 
verbial expression, whenever stone, or other material, answers not the purpose for which it mav be desisned. to 
say—* Tis a stone from Vsney Hill.' " /«»<;,« 

What a ready-witted and good-natured Irishman was S. Seachlin, who, seeing his master tempted to indulge 
in the naughty habit of cursing his enemies, and bethinking himself, perhaps, that such was not the kind of 
prayers that St. Paul would have made for kings, and for all that are in authority (1 Tim. ii. 1, 4), at once ad- 
ministpred such a respectful rebuke as came gracefully from a disciple, and, at the same time, interrupted the 
unhol} prayer, and caused the malediction to turn aside from Fiach and Enda, and their unoffending posterity, 
to spend its poison on the senseless stones, just as the conductor, which diverts the lightning flash from doing 
injury to human life, and sends its fury away to consume itself in the bowels of the earth. 

But no more about this at present. It is for a different purpose that we have quoted the story above told, 
oitr object being rather to direct the read€flr's attention to the terms of the agreement which Patrick proposed 
making with Fiach and Enda, in case they would allow him to build the Church at Usney Hill, as he desired to 
do. The Church was to become the properly of their family, so as that none but their descendants should be its 
rectors or moderators. This kind of ecclesiastical arrangement, by which particular churches became the pro- 
perty of particular families, came afterwards into very general use in Ireland ; and ecclesiastical benefices and 
oflices descended from one member of a family to another, much in the same way as did secular landed property 
according to the old Irish law or custom, known by the name of Tanistry. 

To explain the custom intended by this term, for such readers as may not already be acquainted with it, we 
may remark, that according to it, on the death of any chief Lord or Captain among the Irish, there was usually 
elected in his stead, not the eldest son, nor any' of the children of the lord deceased, but the next to him of blood 
that was eldest and worthiest of the office, in the estimation of the tribe ; as commonly the next brother, or the 
next cousin, and so forth : and then, next to the one so chosen for chief, another similarly related to him was chosen 
to be Ttmist, to succeed to the chieftainry, in case he should survive the one appointed to it. This mode of suc- 
cession was considered to have an advantage over that of strict lineal descent from father to son, as afl'ording a 
better protection to the lands and otlier rights of the tribe, which might be more easily encroached on if the father 
were to die leaving a minor to succeed to his office, during whose minority the neighbouring lords, and more espe- 
cially the English, might seize their opportunity for invading the defenceless inheritance ; whereas, bv the Irish 
custom, if the chieftain fell in battle, his Tanist, already known, and one of years and ability, was ready to step 
immediately into his place. That the son should, however, in many instances, become the successor, though not, 
as a matter of course, nor according to general rule, was natural enough — See Spenser's View of the State of 
Ireland, Dublin Edn. of 1809, pp. 10, 12. ^ ^ 

Accordingly we find mention, in the Irish Annals, of Tanist Abbots, as well as of Secular Tanists, as of 
" Cormac, Tanist Abbot of Clonmacnoise," at A.D., 887, of the Four Masters ; " Dungal, son of Gorman, Tanist 
Abbot of Clonmacnoise," at A.D. 1070, ib. ; " Casey, son of Fergus, Tanist Abbot of Armagh," at A.D. 892 of 
the same annals ; and similar entries recur in various other places. ' 

And that the Tanist of an ecclesiastical benefice was not merely a name given to the next successor expectant, 
canonically appointed, by election or otherwise, according to regular Church law, as upheld in other countries, 
might be evident even from this, that according to such law the successor to a benefice could not generally be 
appointed until the holder of it were deceased ; so that the holder, while alive, could have no Tanist. But the 
same thing is still more apparent from examining, as we shall do presently, into the succesions of officers con- 
nected with particular ecclesiastical establishments, and observing how the offices which they held were banded 
successively from one relative to another in the same tribe, through a course of many generations. 

The offices which we have here particularly in view were those of abbot, or coarb, and erenach, or (according 
to the Irish spelling of the word) archianeach ; the former implying the chief place of command and influence in 
the old ecclesiastical corporations of Ireland ; the latter, the holding of the temporalities belonging to the estab- 
lishment. The bishop's office, among the ancient Irish, was attended with less of authority and emolument, 
although otherwise held in much veneration, and regarded as proper to be occupied only by men of eminent 
spiritual attainments. 

In illustration of the remarks above advanced, we shall exhibit, from the Ancient Irish Annals, rarioug 
instances in which the same ecclesiastical office, that had been held by a father, descended in course of time to hit 
son (the son not always or naturally being the next successor, but coming in after, perhaps, an uncle, a cousin, 
&c.), or in which different ecclesiastical offices, about the same phice (or in places having some particular con- 
nection with one another), came to be filled, from generation to generation, by members in lineal descent of the 
same family. 

The most remarkable case of this kind which occurs in our ancient Annals appears to be that of the Mac 
Connemoghts (or more properly Mac Chuinn-na-mochts), of Clonmacnoise, whose history, so far as we are parti- 
cularly acquainted or concerned with it, commences in the middle of the eighth century, and, from that period 
onwards, occupies for three centuries and a half a distinguished and interesting place in the ecclesiastical records 
of Ireland. In tracing thp history in question we shall, for the satisfaction of our readers (many of whom, it i» 
to be hoped, can read Irish well), give the passages quoted from the Irish Annals in the original language, with » 
correct translation into English, in parallel columns. The extracts underneath are all from the " Four Masters " 
in whose work, by a reference to the proper year, each of them may easily be found : ' 

21. C. 753. '^0]inj'^r), cotbAubA 2t)ocbc<x A.C. 753. Gorman, coarb of Mochta of Louth [<•«■. 

LugrijAJS, S^cc ] c(iluA|i) n)]C Hojj*, ]1)A AjI- Abbot of Louth], died at Clonmacnoise, on his pilgri- 

ICtte, T bA bein*'^ acahi T^O^ibAJS, COtt)A|tbA «>age; »nd it was he that was father of Torbach, coarb 

pAbnAICC. °^ Patrick [i.e.. Prelate of Armagh]. 

21. C. 807 [rec(e S12]. ToiibAcb, t!)AC A.C. 807 [properly 812]. Tohbach, son of Gormon, 

3oT*"'^T)> 1*citlbtJl6, lejcoilt, l Abb 2l|tbA scribe, lector, and Abbot of Armagh was he, died. Of 

2t)ACA 6if^8e [bfecc]. Do Cbeijcl t;o|tbA)5, thekindred of Torbach, i.e.— the OKellyBreagh [tribe]; 

.1. O CeAllAJS BfieAS, -\ ]to bA bibbri*'© Coijt) ^"'^ "^ "'**® *»« [also] Conn-na-mbocht, who was at 

i)A njbocc Tio bAi bl cCIuajd ttj]C Noif, ^ Af Clonmacnoise, and received the name of Conn-na- 

Aitte Acbe)|tct CoijO tia njbocc |:n]f. An a tb6& ™''°'''^' t^""" of the paupers'], from the number of pau. 

DO bocCAlb po bjACA&b bo Sltfef- ^^"^^ constantly supported. 
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21. C. 834. 2lo6A3Ar). toac 'CoT»b*(^, Abb 
\MCcn}A]6, &6cc |t)A Ajlecbtte b) cCluAip rpjc 
M8if. 605*15, »}«■€ 2Je6A5«ntj, Tto ADri&e bl 
cCluAii) rn|c N6»r, coi)a6 ua6a 7x0 cii)|*lc 
2l)e|c Cujpp t)A njbocc itjwe. 

21.C. 845. 605*0 .1. Atj^coifte, njAC 2ie6- 

bfecc. 

21. C. 863 l,ucbAlT*&i), .1. ACA]ft 6ceAfi- 
ca)5, ti)<vc 605*10, TOfC 2le6<v5*iT), TOjc Tioit- 
Ij^ljj rcitibt)i6, T Aijscoifie b| cCliiAio ttjic 
Ndn", b&cc. 

21. C. 893. 65rjtcAcb, Antcbiooecb ecc- 
A^lf] b|cce, ACAjfi 2lei)Ac^fi> •[ D 60*6*15, 
b*5. 

21. C. 898. C*eocoTbit*c Jof i 6o>>oitb, 
epfcop, 1 Abb Lu^mAi^, aicc^ 2leoAc^lo, toic 
6ccf]irAi5, 1 DuoA*5*i5, roic 6cceftr*i5 6 
cc*c U| Cbmoo 0* robocbc, 6^5 *o cite*f 
Ia 1:1 cfc Julf 

21. C. 947. OeoAcivo, toAC 6cc("iicai5, 
*l|tcio&ecb 6c.c*|lri b^cce bl cCIuaio to|c 
N6it> epfcop "I 65 |o6ai). bfiivcAmn*'** 'Ouo- 
*bbAi5, T01C 6ccAftcAi5b, bo 2t)u5bo|toAib 
2^A}5eo * ceo&l, 1 * 6cc. 

21. C. 953. Dao8^&*c, TO*c 6ccrfvc*J5, 
efpucc CluAo* njjc N6)r, [b^cc] 

21. C. 1005. DuocbA^, rt)Ac DuoA6A]ccb, 
|:flilei5iob CluAOA tojc Mojf, i a b*t)5C0i|ie 
1Aft]*(0, cfob * 1x1*51*, 1 * rOAOCAlf, bf>cc. 
S'o riV Ciiioo 0* Tobocc eif]6e. 

21. C. la-Zi. Jofepb, n)*c Cuocb*^*, *ort)- 
CAH* Clu*o* TOIC M6|i*, bfecc. 2lc*iii Coioo 
OA robocc eiribe. 

21. C. 1031. Coob 0* robocbc, cfob Cele6 
t>8&, 1 Aocoipi, CliiAo* nj\c Moir, bo cfeib 
C1006I *iit5e bo boccAib CIu*oa 1 ojr^*! 
Cbl*ltJ^10, T t'*' (^bbbAiji i:|cbe bo u*|& p^io 

lootv 

21. C. Ifl5(i. 2t)Aoli:iob(M), ro*c Cuioo 0* 
Tobocc, ACAin CboittoAic cotoATib* Cb|*lt<'klO, 
b65, .1. 2t)Aolpiobeo, ro*c CupiO, toK joj-epb, 
T0|C OooocbAft*, n)]C Duoa6*i5, roic 6icc- 
e*ltc*i5, TOic LuACAio, roic 605*10, roic 
2I06A5A10. roic "CoiibAig, roic '^\itr)«.]i), bo 
Uib Cc*ll*i5 bjte*5. 

21. C. 1059. Cooo 0* robocbc, oiib*o 1 
*llte*cbuf Clu*OA rO|c H6\f, becc lAit i*fo- 

bACA15. 

21- C. 1067. CelecbAin 2t)ii5&oito*cb er- 
pu5 CUi*o* roic Noil*, bo fecc. Do Uib 
CcAlU-iccb bitl5b A ceoel. 

21. C 1079. 2t)Aolci*it5vio, ro*c Cu|oo >)* 
tobocc, corb*]tb* Ci*iiOiio, ho fecc. b* oif- 
l6eo opbAo ~\ Aiftioicc|o CluAOA ioa itferbfl*. 

21. C. 1089. JfeAll CiAitAio bo ceAi)b*cb 
*!» &ilri bo Coiibro*c ro*c Cuioo t)* robocc 
6U* pl*ic&Oj 1 o Dbort)o*U roAc "pUioo Ui 
2Q*oilfcbioioc 6 TV15 2t)i&e. 

21. C. 1103. Coiibro*c roAC Cuioo 0* 
robocbc, c*OAirri Abb*i6 Clu*o* ro|c N6|i*, 
"] pfit foo* fAibbiii, bfecc. 

21. C. 1104. lecf-liOT) b*irbl|*cc CIuao* 
toic Hoir bo foiibA6 I* 7*lA1cbeiic*c U* 
VoiOSns lAit OA cioofcecAl Ia CopbroAC roAC 
Cu|ijo 0* robocbc. 

2t, C. 1134. Cele*c*iit, roAC Coiibro*ic 
m CbuioO PA robocc, tituic f fo6iTi cfrro co- 
ii)«lftle, T cobAft ecco*, f focui-*, cCob ejois 
1 coirijebA itlAsI* CIuao* ioic Noif, bfecc. 



A.C. 834. BoANi son of Torbach, Abbot of Louth, 
died on bis pilgnmage at. Clonmacnoise. Owen, son to 
Egan, remained at Clonmacnoise; and from him de- 
scended the MacConnemoghts there. 

A.C. 845. OwEtf — I.e., the-anchorite — son of Egan, 
son of Torbach of Clonmacnoise, died. 

A.C. 863. LnoHAiREN, I'.e , the father of £$ertacA, 
son of Omen, son of Egan, son of Torbach, scribe, and 
anchorite at Clonmacnoise, died. 

A.C. 893. Egebtach, erenach of the Little Church 
[at Clonmacnoise], and father to Enacan and i^eno^Aue, 
died. 

A.C 898. Kencorach of Inisenagh [in Lough Ree, 
near Lanesborough], bishop, and Abbot of Louth, tutor 
to Enacan, son of Egartach, and to Donoghue, son 
of Egertach, from whom are descended the Conne- 
nioght family, died on the 23rd day of July. 

A.C. 947. Enacan, son of EjiOrtich, Erenach of the 
Little Church at Clonmacnoise, Uisliop, and pure virgin 
(he was brother to Donoghue, son of Egertach), of the 
tribe of Morha-Moyne, died. 

A.C. 953. DONOGHCTE, son of Egertach, Bishop of 
Clonmacnoise [died]. 

A.C. 1005. DoNOGH, son of Donoghue, lector of 
Clonmacnoise, and its anchorite afterwards, head of its 
rule [or, discipline'], and of its historical department, 
died. He was an ancestor of the Connemoghts. 

A.C. 1022. Joseph, son of Donogh, anmchara, 
[i.e., spiritual adviser, or confessor'\ of Clonmacnoise, 
died. He was the father of Conn-na-mbocbt. 

A.C. 1031. CoNN-NA-MBooHT, head of theCuldoes, 
and anchorite, of Clonmacnoise, first invited a party of 
the poor of Clon [i.e., Clonmacnoise] at Iseal-Kiaran, 
[i.e., St. Kiaran's low establishment, or hospital, at 
Clonmacnoise,] and presented them with twenty of his 
own cows. 

A.C. 1056. Maelfinnen Mac [or. Son of] Conne. 
moghl, (father of Cor/«oc,)coarb of Kiaran, [t.e.. Abbot 
of Clonmacnoise,] died— i.e.,. Maelfinncn, son of Conn, 
son of Joseph, son of Donugh. son of Donoghue, son of 
Egertach, son of Luaehan, son of Owen, son of Egan, 
son of Torbach, son of Gorman, of the O'Kelly Breagh 
[tribe]. 

A.C. 1059. Cvnn-na-mhocht, the glory and honour of 
Clonmacnoise, died, after having attained to a great age. 

A.C. 1067. Keleher of Morna, bishop of Clonmac- 
noise, died. He was of the O'Kelly Breagh [^ribe]. 

A.C. 1079. Maelkiaran Mac Connemoght, coarb of 
Eiaran [i.e.. Abbot of Clonmacnoise,] died. He was 
the glory and veneration of Clon [macnoise] in his time. 

A.C. 1089. Iseal-Kiarain, [i.e., St. Kiaran's Hospital, 
at Clonmacnoise] was purchased for ever by Cormac 
mac Cormemocht, from Ua Elaihen, [Abbot of Clonmac- 
noise. See 4 M. A.D. 1100] and from Donnell (son of 
Flann) O'Mclaghlin, king of Meath. 

A.C. 1103. CoRMAc Mac Connemocht, Tanist 
Abbot of Clonmacnoise, and a prosperous and affluent 
man, died. 

A.C. 1104. The shingles of one-half of the stone 
Church of Clonmacnoise, were finished by Flaherty 
O'Linshy, [Abbot of Clonmacnoise, See 4 M. A.D. 
HOB,] the woric having been begun by Cormac Mac 
Connemoght. 

A.C. 1134. Keleher, son of Cormac Vn Cnian- 
na.mbocht, learned senior, head of the counsel, fountain 
of the wisdom and historic lore, and head [also] of At 
boapitality and obserraacc of the rule, of Clonmacnoise, 
died, &c. 



The circumstances brought before our notice in the 
passages now cited are sufficiently curious and worthy 
of our attention. The members of the O'Kelly Breagh 
tribe of Morna-Mosne, managed, it must be admitted, to. 
secure for themselves a pretty good share of the eccle- 
siastical honours and emoluments which were going at 
Clonmacnoise ; and it is worth while to observe what a 
number of generations of them attained, in direct 
lineal succession, to those high promotions in the 
Church which they enjoyed there and elsewhere. 
With this object in view, let us retrace our stops a little. 
We are informed, then, in what precedes, of the follow- 
ing facts : — 

l_That Gorman, Abbot of Louth, died in a.d. 753, 
at Clonmacnoise. 

2 — Torbach, son of this Gorman, became abbot of Ar- 
magb. and is also entered as Archbishop or primate, in 
the list of successors of St. Patrick, as usually received, 
on the authority of the Psalter of Cashel. Torbach 
died, it seems, in 812. 

3— Egan, sou of Torbach, became /166o< of Louth; 
and died at Clonmacnoise in a.d. 834. 

4 — Owen, son of Egan, anchorite of Clonmacnoise, died 
A.D. 845. 

5 Luchairen, or Luaehan, son of Owen, anchorite, 

&c., of Clonmacnoise, died a.d. 863. 

6 — Egertach, son of Luciiairen, Erenach of the Little 
Church, Clonmacnoise, died a.d. 893. He was the 
father of Enacan and Donoghue, the former of whom 
succeeded him as Erenach, but left no children, as he 
died unmarried, for which reason the Four Masters give 
him the title of "pure virgin." The family succession 
was. however, continued in the line of descendants of 
his brother Donogliae. 

7 — Dnnorjhue, son of Egertach, Bishop of Clonmac> 
noise, died a.d. 953. 

8 — Donogh, son to Bishop Donoghue, became Zec<or 
or tutor, and suhstiquently anchorite of Clonmacnoise. 
He is also styled " head of its rule and history," imply- 
ini; tliat he Vas zealous in attending to the charge of 
maintaining the discipline of the institution, and that 
he was tlie most learned of its professors in the depart- 
ment of history and antiquities. He died a.d. 1005. 

9 — Joseph, son of Donogh, was anmchara (i. e., lite- 
rally, "soul-friend"), of Clonmacnoise, and died a.d. 
102-2. The word anmchara Dr. O'Donovan translates 
in some places "con/essor," and elsewhere "spiritual 
advisir." Wliitliever be the most proper term, or if the 
meaning be anything at all Uke that implied by either, 
the holder of the office must, of course, have been a 
clergyman. 

10 — Coiin-na-mboch(, son of Joseph, was Head of the 
Culdees of Clonmacnoise (i. e., prior, probably, of the 
place) and an anchorite. He was a most eminent and 
famous ecclesiastic, regarded as " the glory and digniti/" 
of Clonmacnoise, and his descendants the Mao Chuinn- 
na-mbocht added by their personal qualifications to the 
dignity derived from their illustrious progenitor. The 
family name borrowed from him is, according to the 
most correct Irish orthography, that just given above; 
but they are also called Mac-Cuinn-na-mbocbts, Mac 
Connemochts, or Mac Connemoghts. The English reader 
may, for facility of reading, adopt, if he think fit, the 
form Mac Conneraot, which will be suflBciently near the 
original for general use. Coim himself, or Conn-ua- 
mbocht, died in a.d. 1059. 

II — Maetfinnen, son of Conn-na-mBocht, and Abbot 
of Clonmacnoise, died in 1056. The statement of the 
Annals about this is, however, a little ambiguous. The 
same Mac Cuin-na-mBocht, becoming now a general 
surname of the family, might be applied to Maelfinnen, 
even though he were grandson, instead of son, of Conn- 
na-mbocht. That he was, however, son, seems from 
the dates most probable. Further, when the annals say 
— " Maelfinnen, Mac Cuinn-na-mbocht, the father rf 
Cormac, successor of Kiaran, died ;" it is left uncertain 
whether the epithet, .successor of Kiaran (i. « — Abbot of 
Clonmacnoise), belongs to Maelfinnen or to Cormac. 

Maelkiaran Mac Culnn-na-mbocht, Abbot of Clon- 
macnoise, died in 1079. He was brother, probably, to 
Maelfinnen above ; or else otherwise very nearly re- 
lated ; their common progenitor, Conn-na-mbocht him- 
self, having died but twenty years before. 

12 — Cormac Mac Connemoght, called by the Four 
Masters. Tanist Abbot of Clonmacnoise, died in 1103. 
In the more ancient AnnaU of Clonmacnoise, however, 
he is called, at AD. 1100, ^properly, 1104,] " Cowarb 
[i. e., successor] of St. Keyran ;" or, in other words. 
Abbot of Clonmacnoise. He was son to Maelfinnen 
above named, and is called by the Four Masters J7« 
Chuinn-na-mbocbt, or grandson of Conn-na-mbocht, at 
A.D. 1134. 

13 Keleher, son of Cormac, was another distin- 
guished member of the family, a " learned senior " of 
Clonmacnoise, and died in A.I). 1 134. 

There are also different other notices of members of 
the family in the same records, which we need not 
quote here, but which further illnstrate the degree of 
influence and importance of which they were possessed. 
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The last mention of any of them by the family name in 
the Four Masters occors at A.D. 1 180, where is re- 
corded the death of Mulmurry McConnemoght, " chief 
atnior of Ireland.'" 

We hare, then, in the history of this family, as 
brought before us in the above extracts, the following 
fitcts: — First, an Abbot of Louth, father to a Primate of 
Armagh. Then this Primate, fatlier to another Abbot 
of Louth, who was, in his turn, father to the Anchorite 
Owen. And Owen the Anchorite was fatlier to 
Luchairen, or Luachan, anotlier Anchorite ; who was 
again father to Egertach, Erenach of the Little Church, 
Clonmacnoise. And Egertach was fatlier to Donoghue, 
Bishop of Clonmacnoise. And Bishop Donoghue begat 
Donogh, Lector (i.e.. Professor oj Divinity, according 
to Colgan, Trias Tkaum, p. 293,) of Clonmacnoise : who 
was father to Joseph, spiritual adviser to Clonmacnoise; 
who was father of Gonn-na-mbocht, head of the Culdees, 
and Anchorite of Clonmacnoise ; who was father to 
Maelfinnen, abbot [?] of the same place; who was 
Cither to Cormac, another abbot of the same place ; who 
was father to Keleher, learned senior of Clonmacnoise, 
&c., &c. 

In other words, in the tieelve generation?, according 
to lineal descent, preceding Kelehef, we have, 1 Abbot 
of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland; 2 Abbots of 
Louth, and 2 of Clonmacnoise, 1 Head of Culdees, or 
Prior, at Clonmacnoise, 1 Bielmp there, 1 Divinity Pro- 
fessor and Ancliorite, 2 other Anchorites, 1 Anmchara, 
spiritual adviser, or confessor, and 1 Erenach. The 
office of Erenach, at the time of the plantation of 
Ulster, was held by laymen, at least persons who re- 
ceived only the "prima tonsura ;" but in earlier times it 
would seem to have been a spiritual or clerical one," as 
much as that of the abbot. Sometimes indeed the two 
were identified. Thus, at A.D. SH, the Four Masters 
make mention of Brasal, " Erenaoh — i.e. Abhut oi K\lAxx& 
[Kilglin, Co. MeathJ — and other churches." 

Our illustrations of the state of those matters at Clon- 
macnoise, to which the reader's attention has now been 
directed, might easily be extended further ; but on 
what relates to that one place we have, perhaps, dwelt 
sufficiently for the present. In a future paper we hope 
to throw some additional light on the subject, from the 
notices connected with other ancient Irish religions 
foundations which occur in our old annals ; and we 
think that we shall be able to exhibit sufficient indica- 
tions that in them also a similar system of family suc- 
cession to ecclesiastical offices, or application to them of 
the principle of Tanistry, more or less prevailed. This 
is indeed what might be expected, as a natural conclu- 
sion from the evidence already adduced. For Clonmac- 
noise was one of the most famous of all those old Irish 
establishments; Armagh itself scarcely occupying a 
position of more prominence or importance in the Irish 
annals ; and it was therefore but natural, that a system 
BO cherished as we have seen at Clonmacnoise, or in the 
family above described, for at least 350 years, from the 
time of Abbot Gorman, who died in A.D. 75-3, to that 
of Abbot Cormac, who died in 1 103, should be approved 
of and adopted into use in places of lesser note also. 

K. K. 



TALK OF THE ROAD—NO. XII. 

" Well, Pat, did you get leave to stay in Kilcom- 
mon?" said Jem, when they went on the road. 

" 'Deed I did, then, " said Pat, " and its peace we are 
getting in Kilcommon now." 

" And how is that come about?" said Jem. 
«' Why, I hear tell," said Pat, " that Father John 
got a letter from the Bishop, telling him he was bring- 
ing scandal on the Church, and that every thing is to 
be kept quiet till its forgot." 

" And your not going to turn, Pat ?" said Jem. 
"Deed no, Jem," said Pat, "sure I was never 
thinking of turning ; what do I know about it ? Sure 
I only want to read the Catholic Bible, and try to learn 
something out of it. But where were you, Jem, since 
I saw you?" 

" Why, then, I was at the wake," said Jem. 
" And whose wake was it ?" said Pat. 
" Well, then, it was old Molly Kearney's," Baid 
J^m. 

Is it her, the creature," said Pat, " and where 
wottd the likes of her get a wake ? Sure, don't I know 
that Vhe had nothing to live on these ten year« only the 
fifieetWience a- week that Mr. Ow^ens allowed her out of 
^^ Cfarch money, and she gives three pence a- 
week (A that for her lodging, and who would be bo- 
thered '^ing her? 'Deed, Mrs. Owens was mighty 
good to hV and gave her her bit often ; but sure Mr. 
Owens wQildn't be going to pay for the pipes and 
whi»ky ?' 

"Well, j(V may say that," said Jem; " but 111 tell 
you how it wAl I was going past old Ned Flanagan's, 
where she loiM", one evening, and he called me in, and 
told me she w«»Wd, the creature, and he said he was'nt 
going to have anyvjnsense of waking, only j ust what was 
wanting: and »o l^asked me logo down to the shop, at 
the cross ro»ds, for tV^ luafpenny candles, and a pen'arth 



of snuff, and he said that would do. So I went, and got 
the candles, and the snuff; and when the candles was 
lighted, who should come in, but old Jndy Brannigan, 
that has the scapular, and sells the books ; well, down 
she goes on her knees, you know, and begins with the 
Latin , and 'deed she seemed to handle it mighty clever ; 
and when she was done, ' Judy, dear,' says I; ' what is itnt 
all?" 'Well, I b'lieve it's a psalm,' says she. 'but 
I'm sure it's the right thing," says she. ' And, 
Judy, dear,' ' says I, ' do yon know what it means at all ?' 
says I. 'How would I,' says she, -when it's in the 
Latin it is?' 'And what is it good for?' says I. 
' Why, it's good for old Molly Kearney's soul,' Fays she. 
'Andwould'nt it be good for our souls, too?' siys I. 
' Well, in course it would,' says she. ' And would the 
meaning of it do any harm to them that understood it ?' 
says 1. ' No, sure it wouldn't,' says she. ' Well,' 
says I, ' and wouldn't it be better for us to have it in 
English, the way we could understand it?' ' And is it 
jumper you're going to turn?" says she, 'to be talking 
that way of the blessed Latin ; sure where would be the 
une of larnin', at all, if English was as good for the soul 
as Latin?' 'Well, I'm thinking, Judy,' says I, 'our 
souls wouldn't be the worse for understanding good 
words.' So, with that, old Ned Flanagan comes over, 
and he says, ' 'Deed, I'm thinking this long time, there's 
sense m that,' says he ; ' and I can't lielp thinking be- 
times, Where's the great use in my going to Mass. when 
I can't understand one word, good nor bad, till the 
scoulding begins.'" 

" Aye." says Pat, "that's the sermon he meant, sure 
enough ; and, I wonder what's the reason they don't 
scould in Latin, too. Sure, if we listen to the prayers 
ii/Latin, why wouldn't it do to listen to the scoulding in 
Latin, too? Its a poor way with us to understand 
nothing but the scoulding ; it ought to make us read 
the Bible anyway to try and know something— but go 
on with the story, Jem," 

" Well," said Jem, " when old Judy saw thatwewere 
both again her, she began taking a pinch of the snuff; 
i and, 1 says, ' isn't it you that has the blessed scapular, 
[ Judy,' says I. 'Deed, it's myself, says she,' 'that has.' 
1 ' And wjiat is it good for," says I. ' Why, it's good to 
! die in to be sure,' says she, ' and it's I that hopes to get- 
! it on in time,' says she, ' if my senses is spared to mc,' 
j says she. ' And what's the good of dying in it,' says 
■ I. 'Why, to be sure,' says she, ' dont you know? 
j didn't the Blessed Virgin say herself, when she gave it, 
that them that dies in it shall never go to hell, and if 
they go to purgatory at all, that she'll go down there 
herself the very next Saturday after they die, and let 
them out herself.' ' And where did you hear that at 
; all,' says I ; ' is it in the Bible it is?' ' Sure, how 
\ would I know if it's there,' says she, ' but isn't it in the 
treatise on the scapular that I have at home,' says she. 
' And you wont put it on till you are dying,' says I. 
I ' No,' says she, ' sure I wont.' 'And how will it be," 
says I, ' if you wouldn't have the sense to put it on 
then,' says 1 ; ' sure here's old Molly Kearney lying 
here,' says I, ' and she wasn't as old as you, and she 
was took quite sudden, and if she had a dozen scapulars 
in her box, would it be any good to her soul, when she 
I wouldn't have time or senses to put one of them on 
her?' Well, now, the creature, I was a most sorry for 
saying it, when I saw how tronhl'd she got in her mind 
j at thinking of that. ' Oh, wirra,' says she, ' wont there 
' beany good Christian near me at all to put it on me ? 
Ochone,'says she, ' will I die with the scapular in the 
chest, at the foot of the bed there?' Well, when I saw 
the old creature take on so, I just says to her, ' did you 
never hear, .Tudy dear,' says I, ' that its in the Bible, 
that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin? 
and sure,' says I, ' if he will put that on you his own- 
self, there will be no mistake about that, and wont that 
do?' says I. 'Och,' saj's she, 'what do I know about 
that, but, dont I know about the blessed scapular? but, 
ochone,' says she, ' who will put it on me at all? sure, 
I'm a poor, lone creature, that lives by myself, without 
kith or kin, and who will put it on me at all ?' Well, I 
couldn't help thinking timt time, that it was the poor 
case for an old creature to be taking such trouble abiiut 
her soul, and knowing nothing of the blood of Jesus 
Christ to put away her sins ; and isn't it the poor thing 
for the priests to be leaving an old creature that way, 
that will be dying like old Molly some of these days ? 
j And don't they all hold up poor Judy for the most reli- 
: gioos woman in the country, and the surest of heaven ? 
Well, it makes me think more nor ever that reading the 
Bible is what the people want. 

"AVell, but while 1 was talking to old Judy, there came 
a noise at the door, and when it opens, there was all the 
wildest boys in the country coming,in ; and old Ned 
Flanigan goes for'ed to meet them, and — ' What do you 
want here ?' says he. ' We're come to the wake,' says 
they. ■ Well, you'll get no waking here,' says he ; 'so 
you may be off with yourselves.' Well, they swore 
they'd have some of the fun over old Molly : ■ Ami 
what did you or the likes of you care for old Molly when 
she was living," says he ; ' and what right have you to fun 
over her now ?' says he ; 'so be off with yourselves out of 
that,' says he. Well, with that they gave him a deal of 
had language^and they pushed by him, and dtove into 
the honee, and began screcshing for the pipes and the 



whiskey, for they said they had a right to have 
divarsion when there was a corp in the house. Well, 
with that old Ned went up into the inner room, and he 
fetclied out his scythe with him (for he's a mower by 
trade), and he swure — ' By this and by that,' says he, * if 
they didn't be off with themselves out of that,' says he, 
' he'd shear the heads off thein, like mice,' says he. Well, 
deed if I had'nt caught hold of his arm, I think he'd 
have had the arm off one of them anyway ; and when 
the boys saw that, they were'nt long in being off with 
themselves. 

" Well, when they were gone," says I to Ned, 
" would you let me read a bit qui't to you," says I. 
So he said he'd like that well ; so I just took out my 
Bible, for I had it in my pocket, and I just read to them 
about Jesus Christ coming to Mary and Martha when 
their brother was dead, and how kind he was to them, 
and how he even cried like themselves at the grave ; how 
he (old them he was the Resurrection and the life, and 
that if they would believe in Him, he would raise tbem 
up to life again when they were dead, and how he called 
Lazarus out of the grave before their eyes, to show that 
he could do it, and tliat He would do it if they believed 
in Him;*and old Judy, the creature, she come and 
listened to it all, and said • of all the reading ever she 
heard, it was tliepurtiest,' and, indeed, Ned was mightj 
well pleased too, and his wife, and they said " tliey'd 
often be glad to hear the like, and that it was a deal 
decenter than pipes and whiskey when there was a 
corp in the houfe ;" and, indeeil, I could not lieip 
thinking then that it the pritfts would try and stop the 
waking, and advise Hie iieoi)ie to have a little reading 
like Christians, it would be doing more good to the 
people than setting tliein to stone the Scripture reader." 
"Well," said Pat, " it surely would; but I'm afraid 
they won't try that. But how would we know any- 
thing more about that scapular, or how did it come out 
at all, when there's nothing about it in the Bible?' 
" Well," said Jem, '"I think I know a man that has 
the treatise on the scapular that old Judy spoke about, 
and 111 try and borr iw it." 

" Well," said Pat, " It would be a good thing to get it 
and re.td it, and see if it's like the Bible at all." 

So if they find out anything more about the scapoUr, 
we will try and have it for our readers. 

ATJRICU1.AR CONFESSION, PART IL 
In our last number we laid before our readers some of 
our reasons, taken from the very eminent Ronuin Catholic 
writers, Maldouatus, NataUs Alexander, Peter Lombard, 
Gratian, Cardinal Cajctan, St. Bonavcnturc, Alexander 
de Hales, Gabriel Biel, and others, proving, as we con- 
ceive, very clearly, that tlie Universal Church lias net 
always understood that sacramental or secret confession 
to a priest was instituted hy our Slessed Lord, and, there- 
fore, of Divine right necessary to salvation ; but, on tliB 
contrary, that tliere is no point which was more freely dis- 
cussed ior many centuries, or upon which a greater diffe- 
rence of opinion existed for more than 1,000 years after the 
tunes of our Lord lUid his Apostles. We now proceed to 
examine whether it he historically true tliat the Catholic 
Church hatli alwiiys observed, from the beginning, the 
jiraclice of conlessinjr all sins secretly to a priest alone, as 
decreed hy the Council orfrcut ; aihnittitig that such a practice 
would he entitled to great weight, cveu though its ini,titutio» 
by oiU'.BKssed Lord lie iiicaiiablc of proof, as we think we 
have ]>rovud it to be, by the admission of no small nuniber 
of the most eminent divines of the Roman Catholic 
Chuirh. 

We would first olwcrve, that the proof of the aSirraative 
lies on those who assert the fact io be as stated — viz., that 
such a practice has existed ill the ClHirch since tlic times of 
primitive Christianity ; aud we would next ask our readers 
to bear in mind what the exact thing ciUlcd in (picstiou by 
the Church of England is. 'Die Church of England does 
not deny that the public confession of sins in the Church 
was in very early use, iKjr does she deny the lawfulnes.s or 
usefulness of voluntary private confession, either to a pious 
friend, or discreet minister. There is, iloiihtkss, the 
highest authority — viz., that of the Holy Siriptiirci— ^f«r 
the practice of confession of sins* to one another, which mo 
i (mc contends excludes confessi<jii to ii priest, any uiore than 
docs the conoiin-cnt hijuuctiou — "Pray for oiu' another ;" 
and so far is the Church of England from disiipjuoving df 
voluntary private eoufessiou, that the form of ej-lmrtatitm 
in the Book of Common Prayer, presiriiiod by the Rubric, 
to be read when the miiiistergivcs » arniug for tlie celeSjra- 
tion of the Holy Commiiuioii, contains an express encou- 
ragement for the use of it.t 

The only matter in dispute tlierefore is, whether th« 
practice of private eoufessiou to a priest was enjoined by the 
Church fi-om the earliest times, as a matter of necessary 
discipline, on all its members; or, to state the m.attcr a litti 

• St. James c. v, 10. 
f " Anil becanse It is reqnUite that no man should come to .tlie 
Holy Communion hot with a foil trust in God's iiici-cy, and wiiJl» 
quiet conscience; theiWore, if there be any of you wiio, by tUl 
means — (viz., self^examiDation previously mentioned) cannot xgAtt 
his own conaciente herein, but reqaireth fnrther comJort or oomiel, 
let him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned minister-tlf 
Uod's Word and open liis irief; Utat by tile ministry of Gud^Btlf 
Word he may receive the benefit of atwoliition, togeltier with^M^f 
(spiritual) cDansel and advice, to the quietiuj? of his conscience, ant 
avoiding of all scruple aud doubtfulness. " — Book of Common Prayer. 



